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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 951 

Russia's Message. By William English Walling. New York : 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1917. 

' ' As long as the Russian Government remains despotic and half 
independent, it will engage, like every despotism, in aggressive enter- 
prises of one kind or another, if not in Turkey in Japan, if not in 
Japan then by pledging its army to this or the other power as mer- 
cenary troops. The last monster loan also was in part a sale of 
Russia's organized forces for murder. ... In return for immense 
sums the Russian Government, it appears, promised the world to 
work against Germany in the cause of international peace ; it was a 
sort of international blackmail." These words of William English 
Walling 's, written before the recent revolution, have by no means 
been robbed of their interest by the rapid progress of events. In 
order to guess what the frame of mind of the Russian people is today, 
one must know precisely what it is that they have been fighting 
against. And it is in part because Mr. Walling so thoroughly and 
convincingly analyzes the policy and motives of Czardom that his 
book is not only informing, but as timely as possible. 

Although we in America have always been accustomed to think 
of the Russian Imperial Government as arbitrary, blundering, and 
occasionally cruel, it is probable that few of us have understood the 
truth, that this Government was essentially and incurably bad. We 
have been ready to believe in " liberal " Czars because liberality and 
reform seemed the natural result of modernity. In point of fact, as 
Mr. Walling makes clear, there could be no liberal Czar, and, as long 
as absolutism lasted, no real reform. 

In order to maintain itself in power the Czarism had to hold up 
before the people the menace of some enemy ; and when an external 
enemy did not exist an internal enemy had to be created. Actually 
there has never been among the Russian peasants and workmen any 
real hostility toward the Jews, the Poles, the Armenians, or other 
" foreign " races; but for the purposes of the Czarism, race-hatred 
had to be fomented. Abominable, wholesale massacres, were perpe- 
trated at the instigation of the Government. So weighty and so 
numerous are the proofs which Mr. Walling is able to bring forward, 
so consistent appear the workings of the bureaucratic system as he 
discloses them, that there remains in the reader's mind no room for 
doubt, no suspicion of exaggeration. 

The economic policy of the old regime was of a piece with its 
social policy. It is strange that the conditions which have led us to 
regard Russia as comparatively modern — her possession of armies 
and industries, of railroads and machine guns — have really helped 
to make the condition of the great mass of her people more hopeless 
than it might otherwise have been. Russia, potentially one of the 
richest countries in the world, is actually poverty-stricken. The 
whole economic system of the Czarism was based upon the starvation 
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of the peasants. Behind every proposal for social betterment 
lay " the contradiction of obtaining funds for carrying out re- 
forms by promising the aid of the Russian army in case of war, or 
by guaranteeing the use of arbitrary power to squeeze money out of 
the people." Accurately and in detail, Mr. Walling lays bare an 
economic system that, but for the clearness and appositeness of the 
evidence he submits, would seem incredible. 

All this is the pre-revolutionary side of the picture. What the 
author tells us of the Russian people applies as well to the post- 
revolutionary period which has just begun, and is of even more vital 
interest to America today than his analysis of the Czarism. He tells 
us among other things that the stupidity and brutality of the typical 
Russian are mythical; that the peasants have never been really 
devoted to the Czar ; that they are eager for knowledge and that the 
" intelligents " are ready and eager to give it to them. He shows 
us that the poverty of the peasants is ' ' not the poverty of barbarism, 
but the poverty of civilization — a clear social product." He makes 
it clear that the Government has never been able to upset the people 's 
own laws of property. The peasant, he assures us, is not super- 
stitious, nor is he blind in his adherence to the established religion 
of his country; on the contrary there is a possibility, Mr. Walling 
hints, of a religious revolution in Russia comparable in importance 
to the peasants' movements of Luther's times. More fully and more 
authoritatively than others have done Mr. Walling describes the life 
of the people, and estimates their qualities. He convinces us that 
the steps leading toward the revolution were taken with intelligent 
forethought and were carried out by a people possessing something 
like a genius for organization. He assures us that a perfect spirit 
of co-operation exists between the working people and the agricul- 
tural population. By many tokens he makes it seem probable that no 
development of affairs resembling the course of the French Revolu- 
tion will occur in Russia, and he reassures us too as to the danger of a 
sudden plunge into socialism. 

During his sojourn in Russia, Mr. Walling met the leaders of all 
parties and was able to gather a surprisingly large amount of 
authentic information. His book is thorough and authoritative — a 
study of more than transitory value — but also a book of the hour 
admirably adapted to enlighten and influence American opinion. 



The Note-Books op Samuel Butler. Edited by Henry Festing 
Jones. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1917. 

Samuel Butler, who during his lifetime quite honestly preferred 
independence to popularity, hoped that his writings would gain full 
recognition after his death. His hope has been realized. Butler has 
now found his public — a public that duly values both his insight and 
his audacity. His way of thinking, which was developed amid the 



